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MASONIC MIRROR. 


Histor ICAL. 


SKETCEES CF MASONRY—NO. 30 
In a preceding number, when speaking of Ma- 


sonry in Maine, it was stated that information on 
the subject furnished by a gentleman of Portland, 
had by accident got mislaid ; we have lately found 
the letter referred to, and are now able to present 
the reader with a more particular account of the 
institution in that state, ‘Since the introduction of 
Masonry into this country, Lodges have been es- 
tablished in every state and territory in the Un- 
ion; insomuch that Masons are more numerous 
now inthe United States, in proportion to the num- 
ber of people, than they are in Europe, This is a 
striking proof of the rapid progress of refinement 
and civilization in America; for Free Masonry, 
which lays the line, stretches the compass, applies 
the square, and rears the well ordered column, 
must and will always keep pace and run parallel 
with the culture and civilization of mankind. Nay, 
We may pronounce with the strictest truth, that 
where Masonry is not, refinement and civilization 
will never be found.” 

Grand Lodge of Maine first organized, and of- 
ficers elected June Ist 1820.—Installed publicly 
June.24th, 1820. Incorporated June 16th, 1820, 

First Officers were, 

Hon. William King, governor of the state, 

G.M.; Simon Greenleaf, Esq, D. G. M.; Wil- 


liam Swan, Esq. S. G. W. ; Nathaniel Coffin, Esq. 
J.G. W.; Joseph M. Gerrish, G. ; William 


Lord, Ree. G. S.; Robt. P. Dunlop, Cor. G. S; 
Rev. Gideon W. Olney, Gr. Chaplain ; Joseph E. 
Foxcroft, G. M.; Geo. Thatcher, Jr. G. Sword 
Bearer; Henry W. Fuller, G. S. D.; Josiah Ca- 
lif, Gr. J. D. ; William Terry, Jesse Robinson, 
Eleazer Wyer, Nelson Racklyft, G. Stewards ; 
Seth Clark, John P. Boyd, G. Pursuivants; Wil- 
ham Stevens, G. Tyler. 

Lodges under the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge when first organized, viz. Portland Lodge ; 
Ancient Land Mark ; Saco ; Cumberland ; York ; 
Freeport Adoniram ; Tranquil ; Pythagorean ; ; 
Oriental ; Oxford ; Oriental Star ; Blazin g Star; 


| Kennebec ; Maine ; Village ; 
‘Star; Solar; United ; Lincoln ; 
George ; Union ; Rising Virtue 
Felicity; Belfast; Warren ; Tuscan ; Eastern : 

Charters granted since. the organization of the G. 
L. (Nov. 5, 1825) viz. Herman Lodge ; Waterville; 
Somerset; Bethlehem; Casco ; Washington ; 
Harmony ; Penobscot ; Lygonia; Morning Star; 
Freedom ; Alna ; Piscataquis; Central; and St. 
Croix. 

Grand Chapter of Maine a Feb. 7, 
1821. 


; Amity ; Orient 


First Officers. 
Charles Fox, Esq. G. H. P.; Robt. P. Dun- 
Laurence Sprague, Esq. G.S; Jos. M. Gerrish, 
G T; James L. Child, G. S; Wm. P. Davis ; 
G. M. 
Suberdinale Chapters. 

Mount Vernon, at Portland; Montgomery, at 
Bath, New Jerusalem, Wiscasset; Jerusalem, 
Hallowell. 

No new charters have been since granted. 
(Nov. 5. 1825.) 

The only Encampment in the State is denomi- 
nated the ‘“« Maine Encampment,” and is located in 
Portland. 


TEMPLERS. 

Knights Templers[i. e. of the Temple, ]were an 
order of Knighthood, first instituted by Pope Qe- 
lias, or as some say by Baldwin II. King of Jeru- 
salem, about the year 1118. ‘I‘hese knights first 
dwelt in part of the bulding that belonged to the 
Temple of Jerusalem, not far from the Sepulchre ; 
their office and vows were to defend the Temple, 
Sepulchre, and Christian Strangers—to entertain 
them charitably, and conduct them in their Armour, 
on their Pilgrimage through the Holy-land to view 


vicious, and too rich and powerful, or as some say, 


the whole order was abolished A. C. 1309 by Pope 
Clement V. asalso A. C. 1312 by the Council 
at Vienna ; and their substance given to the 
' Knights of Rhodes, and other religious Orders. 

“T he chief cause of their extirpation was their 
immense riches, which Philip the fair, King of 
France, and other European Princes desired to 
seize.” 

These Knights at one time had in all the Pro- 
vinces of Europe, their subordinate Governors, in 
which they possessed no less than 160,000 Lord- 
ships, and a vast revenue! their Governor in En- 
gland, was styled Master of the Temple, and was 
summoned to Parliament; and the temple in Fleet 
Street, now the House of the Law Students in 
London, being their house, the Minister of the 
Temple Church still bears the title of Master of 
the Temple. 

His late Royal Highness, Prince Edward, Duke 
N of Kent, was first Royal Grand Patron of the Or- 


lop, Esq. G. H. P. ; Nathl. Coffin, Esq. G. K;|'him, who «unveiled what was before hidden*”--- 


such things as were to be seen there, and in defend- | 
ing them from the Infidels; but at last growing 


“falling away from Christianity to the Saracens, | 


Temple ; Northern | der of Knights T’emplers of Scotland, and Renova- 


tor of the Order in Britain, 


ADDREsSs, 
Delivered by T. Harttey Crawrorn, Esq. 
at Gettysburg, Pa. 


The present occasion is, to Free and accepted 
Masons, one of great solemnity, This day has 
been selected because of its greater convenience, 
in the room of the anniversary of the birth of one 
of the great patrons of Masonry, and the present 
celebration is commemorative of that event, and 
is intended asa manifestation of the great rever- 
ence in which his memory is held by those, whose 
duty strictly pursued, might entitle them in some 
sort to claim him as abrother. Hark! I hear 
some one enquire, do you ask an equality with 


‘who bare record of the word of God, and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christt’? In so far as he was 
inspired and commissioned by the Most High, I do 
not, but asa man, and more especially asa Mason, 
I do, and place his character before the fraternity 
as one which, if they cannot equal, they can imi- 
tate. Was he banished? His lips uttered not 
complaints. Was he condemned to the most ser- 
vile employments in exile ? Reproaches against 
his persecutors escaped him not. Was he bereav- 
ed of life’s joys and friendship’s charms ? Discon- 
tent did not seize him. Were the infirmities of 
lengthened life upon him, aud an old man’s cares 
at his door ? All were quietly endured, present- 
ing the most beautiful and apt illustration of the 
principles he professed. Happy he whose steps 
were guided by the Divine voice—whose under- 
standing was informed by Divine wisdom, whose 
affections were purified by the Divine spirit---and 
happy they who “ in the name of St. John the 
Evangelist, acknowledge the Trestrmonies which 
he gives, and the Divine Locos, which he makes 
manifest.t” His life was a bright concentration of 
Masonic virtues, emitting vivid corruscations, that 
have long assisted and will, through all time con- 
tinue to assist those who seek to catch their light, 
to travel over the night path of this world into per- 
petual day. 

While that portion of the Masonic family here 
assembled, kas been brought together to do honor 
tothe memory of one so worthy---others, and by 
many the greatest number of those who hear me, 
have been attracted hither by a curiosity, whose 
sharp appetite eagerly demands gratification ; the 
imagination of some fancying, that in Free Mason- 
ry may be discovered, whatever is reprehensible in 
morality, flagitious in politics and infidel in religion 
--others, and I am afraid but a few, presenting a 
sheet of unsoiled paper, on which we are requested 
to endite our own character---but all, with erect 
ears, anxiously waiting the falling sound, which is to 
expose to their view that which is mantied by mil- 
lennial age, which is to open doors that have never 
yet been unbarred, and that will, fold by fold, re- 
move the veil of the sanctuary, giving to the 
world’s vision all that the most refined wisdom, and 


*Prefatory remarks to Rey. by Scott. 
tRev. c. 1. v. 2. 
tMasonic Library 196 
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the purest patriotism, and the most exalted vir-| 


tue, have heretofore guarded and separated and 
secluded with a care and caution so great and so 
successful, that its character is as unique and dis- 
tinct and unmingled as that of the electric fluid. 
Vain hope ! Memory feels self-respect ; she has 
refused to make the acquaintance of the wise and 
wealthy, of the noble and of the high born--the 
latter may own a genealogical tree which has 
grown for centuries, and whose branches are wide- 
ly extended, and it may bear fruit with which the 
world will regale itself—=the gold worshippers may 
kneel before their idol on cushions of embroidery 
and velvet, and rear splendid palaces on their 
extensive domains---and the more fortunate 


man, rich in intellectual stores, may, in despite of 


funder many and great disadvantages—which 


the world’s opposition, pulling stone from stone as/| ‘¢ hall in that place, a handsom brick building about 
he piles a monument to || feet by forty, three stories high,—the first story 
fame—yet all these, bearing in their palms as they to be used as a place of public worship, the second 
thought, their several letters of credence, have ||*S 4" academy, the third asa lodge room. The lat- 
been refused permission to pass Masonry’s thresh-||'¢" !8 said ‘to be the largest and most elegant in the 
éld, and the mistress of the mansion has not been|| tate. It is indeed a beautiful hall; and resting 
at home to receive them when they sought admis- |! #5 it does upon the fondations of piety and literature, 
sion, Not because they are noble, or wealthy or ||™#Y it remain a lasting monument of the spirit, taste 
wise, but because they possessed not those qualifi-|| #4 liberality of its founders, 


cations, without the evidence of which her hand is 
never extended--with which her esteem is equally 
bestowed upon the low and the high—the ignoble 
and the noble—the poor and the rich—-the ruled 
and the ruler. Is it then to be expected that she 
will receive the indiscriminate visits of this vast 
multitude, or that I, who have been appointed to: 
guard the entrance of her dwelling for this ad 


shall forgetful of my duty, throw open it to all and 
permit it to be despoiled of its treasures? Not 
basely to violate my aliegiance would leave me 
without any just claim to your confidence. It is due 
however to the occasion, and a respectful attention 
to the reasonable expectation of this audience 
alixe’ demands}* that the principles of the order 
should be illustrated, so far as is permitted, for in 
commenting upon or defending Masonry, the limits’ 
prescribed to her sons are narrow. Let not there-| 
fore the circumstance of duty forbidding an an-| 
swer to all’ your objections, beget the belief that | 
they cannot be satisfactorily replied to; but if, 
your understanding shall be convinced that any ar- 
gument you may have urged against the institution 
is untenable—or that so many objections as we are 
suffered to refute are’ unfounded—permit candour 
and good sense to interpose, and to lead you to 
the inference, that if you could see the interior of 
the temple of Masonry and examine its founda- 
tions, you would find it based upon the rock of 
ages, and sustained by the unmouldering col- 
umns of virtue, morality and religion. Among 
the ancient Greeks strangers and enemies were sig- 
nified by the same name Zenos, and among the 
primitive Latins the word nostis, which was af- 
terwards appropriated to enemies, signified stran- 
gers. The sentiment implied by this employ- 


carded by the nations alluded to, while laboring 


they disowned while shackled to the earth—the 


men of the Nineteenth century will not choose to 
adopt. 


Masontc.—The assemblage of masons at Harper’s 
Ferry on Monday last was numerous and brilliant. 
The number was about 200 among whom were some 
of the most eminent masons in the district of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia. ‘he sermon by the 
Rev. J. E, Jackson, was eloquent, practical and pi- 
ous, honorable to himself, and honorable to Win- 
chester, his place of residence. The occasion of 
the assemblage was the dedication of the new mason- 


The collection of persons of every description 
from the surrounding country was much greater than 
usual on such occasions. A report had got into cir- 
culation, in the adjoining counties of Viaryland, that 
Gen. Jackson was to be present; and, as might be 
expected, the people flocked in crowds to see the 
hero! 


THE CABINET, 
ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


M. de Champmartin, junior, a French artist, 
who accompanied the Abbe Desmazures to the Ho- 


of liberty’s rights and favors: a disposition dis- jis built of hard stone, almost granite no appear- 


ance of marble isto be seen. Each column is com- 
posed of only four-pieces, including base and capi- 
tal. 

At Amman, eight leagues from Degerah, our 
travellers also discovered a theatre, several grand 
entrances of exquisite architecture, and a bridge 
which led to the theatre. ‘The Corinthian and 
lonic o: ders are those alone employed in these dif- 
ferent buildings. 

These two towns, which are doubtless, of Gre- 
cian origin, must be traced to avery high antiqui- 
ty. They are at present deserted, and have but 
their ruins alone to bear testimony to their ancient 
grandeur, while their guardians are but a few 
Arabs, who encamp around them under tents.— M. 
de Champmartin says, that the ruins of those towns, 
drawings of which he brings with him, will appear 
more striking than those of Balbec or Palmyra. 
The Arabs of this district have not degenerated 
from the hospitable virtues of their ancestors, and 
they welcomed with feelings of the most pure and 
generous brotherhood, our three travellers, who at 
once supposed themselves transported to the tent of 
Jacob and his offspring. 

Amongst the number of episodes which diffuse 
variety over the labours of our artist, there is one 
of a nature too extraordinary not to inform our 
readers of. M. de Ghampmartin and Father Des- 
mazures, happened to be at Constantinople at the 
time of the massacre of the Janissaries, and during 
the horrors of the bloody revolution which annihi- 
‘lated them. When the firman of the Grand Seign- 
ior arrived, M. de Champmartin was engaged in 
painting the Seraskier, and the Pacha with imper- 
turable coolness, and without rising from the sit- 
ting, gave orders for the execution of the rebels, 


ly Land, is returned to France ; he has just em- 


Paris. During a stay of seven months at Jerusa- 
lem, M. de Champmartir visited and made draw- 
ings of all the places which the birth, life. and death 
of Jesus.Christ have rendernd for ever remarka- 
ble ; he has bro’t with him more than 500 draw- 
ings. 
y CA the compositions with which the artist 
provided himself in the different islands of the 
Archipelago, it is pleasant to discover some monu- 
ments of Rhodes, mute, though eloquent, remains 
of the grandeur of the ancient knights. 
The writer recognized the truth of this picture, 
traced by an illustrious writer: ‘ [ went through a 
long street, still called the Knights street, it is bor- 
dered by Gothfé buildings; the walls of these 
buildings are covered with French devices, and 
the armorial bearings of our distinguished families. 
1 remarked the lilies of France crowned, and as 
fresh as if but just from the hands of the sculptor.” 
M. de Champmartin having visited the little isl- 
and of Cos, so celebrated as the birth place of Hip- 


ment of language was worthy only of a period, 
when the gloominess of ignorance, the cruelty of 
superstition and the heathenism of idolatry closed 


all the avenues, by which the nobler qualities of ||delivered his instructions to his numerous disci- 


our species enter into the composition of human 
character. Let us not retrogade; let not the 
darkness of soul and narrowness of heart necessary 
to such a feeling, characterize the present age— 


a feeling strangled almost in its birth wherever it 


has existed, although protected and cherished by 
the defenceless state of savage life, or the still 


pocrates, made there the drawing of a place over- 
shadowed by a vast planetree, in which according 
to the tradition of the country, the divine old man 


ples. 
‘The exploration of two ancient towns Degerah 
and Amman, situated in the mountains of Arabia, 
three days journey from Jerusalem, presented te 


barked at Marseilles, and: will. presently come to || 


whose bodies almost immediately encumbered the 
‘court of the old seraglio, which then formed his 
palace. M. de.Champmartin has preserved a copy 
_of this portrait, which, it is said, is admirably exe- 
cuted, although the hand of the artist might well 
have trembled at the thought of the’terrible circum- 
stance which it recalled, and at the danger which 
threatened himself, if any sign of horror or pity 
had escaped him. | 

It only remains for us to desire the speedy pub- 
lication of these travels, which were undertaken 
with courage, and executed with the greatest per- 
severance, and there is reason to hope that we shall 
not have to wait long for the first numbers. A | 
work of the Abbe Desmazures will speedily follow 
that of M. de Champmartin, and we shall thus have 
another monument, which will, without doubt be 
welecmed with religious interest throughout the 
whole Catholic world. Quotidienne. 


THE ARTIST. 
From the Eastern Argus. 


THE BRAIN AND THE NERVES. 


People who have paid little or no attention to the con- 
struction of the human body, cannot understand what i 
meant by an affection of the nervous system, or net 
vous complaints,’’ as they are commonly called, It 
may not therefore be impropper to observe that the brai 
is the seat of all sensation, perception and volition; an 
that from it shoot forth ten pairs of nerves, and the spi 


the young traveller and his companions very in- |\ral marrow. These nerves are a soft pithy substance 
tetesting subjects of study. At Degerah they dis- || covered with thin white membranes, and as so man 
covered two superb theatres, the stage of one of || small white cords, branch out in all direetions from th 


more imbecile impress given to humanity by the || which is still perfect. There are also several tem- || brain to all parts of the body. The branches of thé 


weight of despotism : it lives upon a coldness and 
suspicion foreign to our nature, which are dissolv- 
ed and dissipated by the most remote approach to || with Ionic columns. ‘The orders of architecture 


ples in an almost entire state of preservation. ||nerves are so numerous and so perfectly extende 


Streets are also to be seen ornamented throughout 


through the system, that you cannot touch the surface © 
the body, by the point of a needle, without irritatatin 


the mellowness of eivilization, or to the enjoymen 


are the Corinthian and Ionian. ‘The whole 


| one or more ofthem. ‘The extreme parts of the nerve 
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not‘being protected by the sheathing membrane above 
mentioned, are exposed to the action of external bodies, 
and are called the sentiment or feeling extremes of the 
nerves. The nervous system, being the vital solid of 
animal bodies, conveyes motions from one part of the 
system to another, so long as it remains uninjured. All 
its motions give rive to thought, and no thought can be 
produced, without the motion of the nervous system.— 
The impulse of external bodies on the sentient extremes 
of the nerves occasions sensation or perception; and per- 
ception gives rise to violition, and that again to muscular 
motion, which is a contraction of the fibres. The brain 
is so connected with the nerves, as to be fitted for those 
motions with which sensations and the whole operation 
of thought are connected. In the medullary substance 
called the nerve, it is believed there is a subtle invisible 
fluid, which is called the nervous fluid, which is the sen- 
tient moving principle of beings, or the animal soul. As 
the liver separates the bile, so the brain secretes from the 
blood, the nervous fluid; an etherial or subtle substance, 
jike electricity, in the rapidity and energy of its motions. 
It is emitted from the brain, through the nerves to all 
parts of the body, in channels so diminutively small, that 
no glass has been able to detect them. It is a subtle in- 
visible consistence, and is conveyed from the brain to the 
muscles like the electric fluid. The place where all the 
nerves meet, is called the common eensorium: where are 
treasured up all sensations carried to the brain, and re- 


tained, in proportion to the strength and frequency of the 
impressions— Hence all insanity, delirium or disorder of 
the intellect, arise from disorders or injuries of the brain. | 
In case of hypocondria, delirium, or insanity, there is al-) 
ways an affection of the nervous system, and the effect | 
correspond with the cause or disorder is: the brain or | 
nerves. But as the invisible fluid which constitute the’ 
sentient principles of life, is mysterious in its nature and 
operatio.s, so are the infinitely various effects which are 
occasioned by the disorders of the nervous system.— 


Wind-or, Vermont Journ» 
COOPER’S PATENT ROTATIVE FIRE 
ENGINE. 

During the last week we had the pleasure of witnes- 
sing an exhibition of one of Messrs* Cooper, & 
Camppeu’s Fire Engines—and we do not remember 
having ever witnessed a more perfect application of pow- 
er for raising and throwing water. The Engine in ques- 
tion was hastily made, and Mr. Cooper suggested many 
improvements which they intend making as to applica- 
tion of power, but, in the actual height and distance to 
which the water was thrown, there was no mistake.— 
The Engine is about 13 inches in length and 11 inches 
in diameter and weighs without the cranks or mounting, 
about 200 pounds. It is mounted upon a carriage a- 


bout 8 feet long, on each side of which are cranks con- 
nected by chains in such a manner as to apply the pow- 
er tothe gudgeons of the Engine. The cistern hoids a- 
beut 140 gallons. There are four pipes with nine dis- 
charging appertures—-tbree of which can be opened at 
once, pre<enting the novel sight of three distinct columns 
of water rising to the height of 60 or 70 feet, and reach- 
ing in distance about 100. The diameter of the three 
discharging pipes [when the three are used Jis five eights 
of an inch, and seven eights of an inch. When but one 
stream was thrown, the size and height was varied in 
proportion to the size of the appertures. The smalles' 
was one and a sixteenth inch, and the column was 
thrown about 80 feet high and about 110 distant, and 120 
gallons of water was thrown in 26 secconds. The sec- 
cond was one and three eights of an inch diameter, the 
column thrown about 70 in height and about 150 distant, 
and 30 gallons of water discharged in 21 secconds. The 
third was one and seven eights of an inch diameter, the 
‘column[and it was truly a ce’wmn)thrown about 40 feet 


15 secconds. There were two other discharging apper- 
tures of a larger size which were not opened as they are 
calculated for use only when a large quantity of water 
is to be discharged without regard to force. The weight 
of the whole engine including ‘every thing is about 500 
pounds. The power applied was 20 men with seven 
inches lever, in all the experiments, but we are told that 
half that number will discharge 500 gallons per minute 
through the third pipe and raise the water 25 feet. 


We have oftentimes witnessed specimens of ingenuity 
and enterprise of our Green Mountain Boys, but we have 
never as yet seen any thing which in external appear- 
ance promised so little, and which in practice performed 
so much. The company we understand have been at 
great expense in perfecting it and we heartily wish them 
a liberal compensation—-One of the Engines is now 


on its way to New York via Boston and Provi- 
‘dence. 


Chistian Enquirer. 

Astronomical and Geolegicat Facts.—As Aries 
was in its 15th degree 1447 years before the christian era 
as Dufrus has assigned many plausible reasons to show 
that Aries was formerly the autumnal equinox, and libra 
the vernal; and as the precession of the equinoxes is one 
degree in 70 1-2 years, or one twelfth of the zodiac in 
2115 years, libra must have coincided with the equinox 
of spring about 17,000 years ago; aud will again in a- 
bout 8,380 years hence. In other words Aries will once 
in about twenty-five thousand three hundred and eighty 
years, be in the same situation of the zodiac. 

The angle of the equator and ecliptic is found to be 
twenty minutes less every thousand years. Hence it 
follows that in one hundred and forty-one thousand years 
more, our equator and ecliptic will coincide and days and 
nights be continually of equal length all the year round. 
In other words that the ecliptic requires 270,000 years to 
extend itself from the equator to the pole, and 540,000 
to go and return again. 

When the ecliptic extended to the pole the artic and 
antartic regions of the north and south were as warm and 
habitadle as any other parts of the earth. This explains 
one of the causes of tropical animals being dug up in the 


northern countries of Europe, as Russia, Siberia, En- 
gland, &e. 


The ocean appears to rise about ten feet in one thou- 
sand years. For Deron says columns are now standing 
not far from Cleopatra’s needle, a distance much below 
the level of the ocean, which were placed there about 
2000 years ego. Herculaneum, burned and buried by 
the eraption of Mount Vesuvius A. D. 79, is found to 
be forty feet below the level of the sea. The ruins of 
Heraclea six leagues from Alexandria are covered with 
waters a long way in the Mediterranean sea; and is as 
yet visible beneath its surface in acalm. Hence it is 
evident that there is not only an increase of land but of 
waters on this globe. Globes seem to grow. 

Do these facts account for many phenomena in geolo- 
gy? For instance, of anchors being dug up far from any 
rivers or seas; of the stumps of trees being dug to in the 


level country of Murfresborough in N. C and found be- 
tween twenty and thirty feet below the level of © howan. 
river; wherein the shafts of trees are yet standing; of the. 
like occurrences noticed about Philadelphia, 13 feet be-| 
low the earth!s surface; of American shell fish dug up in. 
Europe; of the moose deer of Am rica dug up in al! the 
valleys ef Ireland; and of the Egyption crocodiles dis- 
covered in the bowels of the German soil; &c. Fulgose, 
an Italian, says, that A. D 1460 a ship was dug up with 
the bodies of 40 persons, in the canton of Berne 600 feet 
deep in the mire. The skeletons of whales, of mam- 
moths, and of trees and plants, which now grow in no 
part of the world, have grown, and are now found in. 


high and 60 feet diameter and 130 gallons discharged in 


4 


many countries. C. C. B, 


RECIPES, 
For Tomatto Ketchup—Half a Gallon. 

As this is the season for making the best condiment 
for fish or steak that ever pantry was furnished wita,, 1 
send the following recipe to the American Farmer: 

Take—a gallon of skinned tomattoes; 

4 table spoonsfe! of salt; 
4 do. do. black pepper; 
half a spoonful alspice; 
8 pods red pepper; 
_ table spoonsful of mustard; 
articles ground fine and simmered slowly in sharp vine- 
gar, in a pewter basin, three or four hours, and then 
strained through a wire sieve and bootled close. It may 
be used in two weeks, but improves much by age. Those 
who like the article may add, after the simmering is over 
and the ingredients somewhat cooled, two table spoons- 
ful of the juice of garlic. So much vinegar is to be used 
as to have half a gallon of liquor when the process is o- 
ver, To my taste, this is superior to any West India 
ketchup that I have ever met with, and it is withal an ex- 
cellent remedy for dyspesia. Cousin Tapitua. 
DAIRY SECRET. 
Have ready two pans in builing water; and on the 


new milk coming to the dairy, take the hot pans out of 
the water, put the milk into one of them and cover it 


with the other. This will occasion great augmentation 


in the thickness and quality of the cream. 


To Remove Spots of Grease, Pitch, or Oil From 
Woollen Cloths 

In a pint of spring water dissolve an ounce of pure 
pearl ash, adding to the sollution a lemon cut in small 
slices. This being properly mixed and kept in a warm 
state for two days, the whole must be strained, and kept 
in a bottle for use. A Jittle of this liquid poured on the 
stained part, is said instantly to remove all spots of 
grease, pitch or oils; and the moment they disappear the 
cloth isto be washed in clear water.—Glasgow Mech. 
Mag. 

Plums, Peaches, &c. How Kept. Fresh Through 

The Year. 

Beat well up together equal quantities of honey and 
spring water, pour it into an earthern vessel, put in the 
fruits aj] freshly gathered and cover them quite close.— 
When any ofthe fruit is taken out, wash it in cold water, 
and it is fit for immediate use. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Ware, 
Mr. Calvin Young to Miss Adeline Barry, daughter of 
Wn. B, Esq. —by the Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John B. 
Holmes to Miss Caroline Montgomery. 

In Nantucket, Capt. Abraham Pollard to Mrs. Phebe 
Fosdick. 

In Wiscasset, Mr. Wm. Smith, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Bowdoin College, to Miss Harriet P. daughter 
of Nathaniel Coffin, Esq. 


In Chelmsford, Mr. David Carlton to Miss Hannah 
H. Pollard, 


DEATHS, 


In this city, on Sunday morning last, Mrs. Abigall 
Kilborn Thompson, aged 35, consort of Benj. Thomp- 
son, 


On Monday, Mrs. Mary Henderson Kendall, after 
an illness of five months, aged 21. 


In New York. Thomas Eddy, Esq. aged 70—a highly 


respected citizen. 

In Conco:d N H. on the 10th inst. Mrs. Nancy Ro- 
by, aged 

AtCambridge Port on Friday last, Mr. Edward King, 
aged 26, son of Mr. Samuel K. 

In Wiscasset Maj. Wm. Sevey aged 87. 

In Roxbury, Mrs. Fanny Parker, aged 53. 

In Dedham, Mrs. Louisa French, aged 25. 

In Weston, Miss Elizabeth Wheeler, aged 19. . 

In Chaslestown, Mr. Augustus W. Foster, aged 22 


years. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC 
= 


THE CASKET. 


A Humorous Description or Mortatirty. 
[Said to be written by the late Jonathan Swift, D. D. 
Dean of St. Patrick’s Dublin. } 

As you have been pleased very generously to’ 
honour me with your friendship, I think myself o- 
bliged to throw off all disguise, and discover to you 
my real circumstance; which I shall with all the 
openness and freedom imaginable. You will be, 
supprised at the beginning of my story, and think 
the whole a banter; but you may depend upon its” 
being actually true, if need were, | could bring the | 
parson of the parish to testify the same, You must) 
know, then, that at this present time I live in a lit-. 
tle sorry house* of clay, that stands upon the waste | 
as other cottages do; and, what is worst of all am) 
liable to be turned out at a minute,s warning. It | 


is a sort of copy-hold tenure, and the custom of the | 


manor is this: for the first thirty years I am to pay | 
no rent, but only do suit and service, and attend. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Vou 


exercising his grinders upon one thing or another, 
and yet he is as poor as a rake and by that meaas 
goes so light that he is often at a man’s heels before 
he thinks of him; he is very absolute and ready in 
executing his commission; & has a relation one ‘lide, 
[1] a Waterman, that is full as saucy and perem- 
tory as himself. I[f you meet with either of them, 


and cry out “Stop a little,” the devil a moment 
they'll stay, 


* His body. + Divine service. t+ The color of his 
cheek. || Adam and Eve. § The Devil. { Paradise. 
“*Jehovah. tt His stomach His head. Clothes. 
§§ His death. {The worms. [ ]Probably alluding | 
to some phy-ician or quack doctor, resident in that place, 
who might at that time be famous for curing those ver- 
min in the body. [t] The heart. {+] By love. (|}) 
Cupid. [§] ime. This description is elegant, and the 
slighting and abusing time, the teeth of time, and man’s 
abuse of that, precious jewel, even when he is at bis beels 
i. e. death, reminds me of a line I have seen *‘Every mo- | 
ment of time is a monument of God’s mercy.” (1) The 


upon the courts, t which are kept once a week, and | 


sometimes oftener; fortwenty years after this, am 
to pay a rose} every year; and further than this,’ 
during the remainder, of life, lam to pay a tooth 
fwhich you'll say isa whimsical sort of acknowl- 
edgement,] every two or three years, or oftener if 
it should be demanded; and if I have nothing more 
to pay, “Out,” must be the word, and ic will not 
be long ere my person will be seized.—! might 
have had my tenement, such as it is, mpon much 
better terms, if it had not been for a fault of my 
great grandfather; he and his wife|| together, with) 
the advice of an ill neighbour,§ were concerned in 
robbing an orchard, b:-longing to the lord** of the 
manor, and forfeited this great privilege, tomy sor- 
row I am sure; but however, I must do as well as 1 
can, and shall endeavour to keep my house in tol-| 
erable repair. My kitchen,t}t where dress my. 
vituals, is a comical little roundish sort of a room, 
somewhat like Ynoven; it answers much to the pur-| 
pose it was designed, and that’s enough. My gar- 
retstt [or rather cock-lofis] are very indifferently 
furnished; but they are rooms which few people re-| 
gard now, unless to lay lumher in. ‘The worst 
part of the story, is it costs me a great deal wrery | 
year in thatchiag,||!| for as my building stands pret- 
ty much exposed to the wind and weather, the 
covering, you know, must decay faster than ordin- 
ary; however, Lmake shift.te rab on in my little! 
way, and when rent day§§ comes, I must see and 
discharge it as well as I can, Whenever I am 
turned out, | understand my lodge, or what you 
please to call it, descends upon a low-spirited creep- | 
ing family,{T remarkable for nothing but being in-| 
strumental in advancing the reputation of a great 
man in Abchurch-lane; [*] but be this as it will, I 
have one snug apartment[ft] that lies on the left; 
side of wy house, which [ reserve for my chiefest 
triends: it is very warm, where you'll always be a 


weleome guest; and you may depend upon a lodg-), 


ing as long as the edifice shall be in the tenure | 
occupation of J. S. 


P. S. This room that [ value so much, was set on 
fire {t] once, and my whole building in danger of, 


being demolished, by an unlucky boy {||} throwing) 


his lighted tourch in the window, the casement hap- 
pening to be open. I must not forget to tell you, 
that the person{§] who is sent about to gather our 
quit-rents before mentioned, is a queer, little, old, 
round-shouldered fellow, with scarcely any hair 
upon his head; which grotesque figure, together 
with his invidious employments, make him general- 
ly slighted, and often times much abused. He has 
a prodigious stomach of his own; whatever he geis, 
it goes all into the unrighteous maw, which make! 
a fool of the ostrich for digestion; he is continually | 


author no doubt had the old proverb ia his thoughts, viz. 
‘Time and ‘ide wait for no maf.”’ 


THE GEM. 


THE BURIAL. 
There was a joy on earth—the twittering swal- 
low, as it darted along in sunshine and shade, 
heeded not the bitter wailings of affliction and dis- 


tress—the wild bird in its noiseless flight, softly si-, 
lent as falls the snow flake seemed unmindful of wo, | 
casit flashed its wing across the vision, like a 
thought of a dream during the hushed hours of 
midnight, and vanished as suddenly. ‘T’o me the. 
‘sight of their joyous felicity brought no gladness—| 
the sounds of their mirth fell cold upon the heart. 
—it seemed but bitter mockery, and spoke of| 
‘days departed. Ihe bright and laughing skies | 
‘seemed insensible that they were smiling over ruin | 
‘and decay ; that one of hope’s fairest sweetest | 
flowers, had drooped and died ; and that now, even | 
‘now, was to be laid in the earth’s cold bosom. | 
| | hadseen the child in its guileless beauty, when | 
‘it was a thing all glowing with health, innocence | 
and joy—I kad seen it folded in the arms of her | 
that bore it, in all the overwhelming fondness of a 
‘mother’s love, But now her first-born blessing— 
her first, last, and only one, slept—not on the soft 
bosom of a mother’s tenderness, but with the quiet 
‘dead !—-Death, death ! how lovely canst thou be ! 
Though pale and lifeless, it wore a smile passionless 
‘and pure as the cherub of immortality; it had 
‘nothing of the corpse about it but its whiteness ; 
‘aothing of the grave but its stillness, So beautiful 
‘it seemed Ike the sportive lamb, decked with a 
flowery garland for the sacrifice. I could fain. 
jhave laid down by her side in the cold bosom of 
‘our common mother, in the dark and silent valley. 
| ‘Thou weepest, childlesss mother—ah! well thou | 
mayest ; the Son of God wept at the tomb of his’ 


earth—beneath the cold clods of the valley—-hard | 
is it to reflect that this thy child of peerless beauty, | 
|will never more raise its rosy lip to thine, in all the, 


those are recollections that weigh upon the soul, 
even to overpowering. Memory tells thee thou’ 
art desolate—it tells, too, of playful smiles; of a 
thousand soft and winning ways that twine around 


the mother’s bosom—it tells of the sweet wild, 


quiet is now desolate. ‘Thou weepest childless 
mother, 

The last look, The time is come she may gaze 
once more upon her sleeping boy, ere the pall is 
settled upon his lifeless brow. Oh ! the bitter ag- 
ony of that moment—one long burning kiss upon 
his marble forehead, and he is shut from her view. 
—In the fullness of her grief she says, 

No more my baby, shalt thou lie 

With drowsy smile, and half shut eye— 
Pillowed upon thy mother’s breast, 
Serenely sinking into rest. 

For God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pear! beneath the deep ! 

Look abroad, fond mother, upon the ways of sin- 
ful men, and repine no more that God hath made 
thy child an angel in the regions of bliss. Now 
his song mingles with the thanksgiving of the 
blest ! sanctified, safe, and secure from the stormy 
ma of iniquity, with him who is from everlast- 
ing ! 

* * * 

The long train of weeping friends gather round 
the fresh dug grave. The coffin was lowered into 


‘| its final resting-place, in the vale of solitude and 


silence—the spirit of him who was so lovely here, 
had long ere this, crossed the dark waters and is 


safely landed upon the flowery coast of a world of 
fadeless bloom. ; 


THE MEDLEY. 


ICE FRUIT ANEUCDCTE. 

At this warm season, when ice creams are 
sought after as an alleviation to heat and drovght, 
which beset us with exceeding power, the follow- 
ing anecdote may not be unacceptable to those 
who have not before met with it, and even to such 
as have, it will not increase their perspiration by 
a second perusal. 

An honest sea officer, attended an entertainment 


_ 


\given by an English gentleman in the city of A- 


grigentum, in Italy. The desert consisted of a 
great variety of fruits, and a still greater variety 
of ices. ‘These were so disguised in the shapes 
of peaches, figs, oranges, nuts, &e. that a person 
unacquainted with ices might very easily have been 
taken in—One of the servants carried the figure 
of a fine large peach to the captain, who, unac- 
quainted with deceit of any kind, never doubted 
that it was a real one, and cutting it through in the 
middle, in a moment he had one large half of it in 
his mouth : at first he only looked grave, and blew 
up his cheeks to give it more room; but the vio- 


'jlence of the cold soon getting the better uf his pa- 


tience, he began to turn it about from side to side 
in his mouth, his eyes rushing out water, till at last, 
able to hold no longer, he spit it out upon his 


plate exclaiming with an oath, “ A painted snow- 
ball !” and wiping away his tears, he turned in a 


friend—and thou mournest thy first-born. Hard | rage to the [tahan servant that had helped him, 
is it for thee to iay thy loved one low in the damp || with, you “ macearoni rascal what do you mean by 


that 7? The fellow who understood not a word 
of it, could not forbear smiling, which still con- 
vinced the captain the more that it wasta trick : 


fondness of childhood’s warm affection. Ah 1!) *¢ What, do you laugh, you villain ?? and he was 


just a going to throw the rest of the snow ball in 
his face, when he was checked by one of the com- 
pany, and cooling down a little, added, “very well, 
I only wish T had the raseal on board ship—he 
should have a cool dozen before he could say Jack 


throbbings of unspeakable bliss, that were thine! Robinson for all his painted kick shaws. 


when softly soothing it to slumber end repose,— 
Now, the foliage of the cypress will be its shelter ; 
and the narrow house its abiding place ; the nurse- 
ry will no more resound with its gladsome mirth ;' 


the cradle in which it hed so often reposed in’ 


ORIGIGAL ANECDOTE. 
Soon after the late war, three gentlemen were 
travelling together in the upper part of New-York, 
one of whom, Major H. had lost a leg in the ser- 
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vice of the U. States, and another an ‘arm, [Col. B.] 
eaving none sound in limb but the third gentle- 
Iman. Being all fond of fun, they agreed to have 
a little sport at the place where they stopped for 
the night. It was to be understood that their sev- 
eral losses were replaced by a leg and arm, which 
resembled their originals in almost every respect. 
On entering their chamber they rung for a servant, 
and there came up a thick-lipped, bow legged, 
long-heeled son of Africa, ‘ Pull off my coat,’ said 
the gentleman with the counterfeit arm. The ne- 
gro took hold and plucked off coat and arm also. 
‘You scoundrel, how dare you pull off my arm,’ 
‘ Bery sorra, massa, no tink you arm cum off so 
easy —go for Docta, massa ?’ ‘ Stop’ said he of the 
leg, ‘ pull off my boots first.” In the attempt, Cuf- 
fee plucked off leg and all, with which he retreated 
in perfect horror to a corner of the room, amid the 
severe reproaches of the leg loser. In the mean 
while, the sound man, not liking to be outdone in 
wonders, walked up to Cuffee saying, ‘ There, 
you black rascal; unscrew my head.’— This was too 
awful for Cuffee, he unconsciously made the best of 
his way, heels over head, down stairs, exclaiming, 
‘De debil, de deb:l, massa, up stairs.’ The land- 
lord listened patiently to the negro’s narrative of 
wonders, but was by no mesns convinced of their 
truth. He determined to ascertain the reality of 
the matter. So, compelling the negro to accompa- 
ny him, but much against his will, he made his 
way to the chamber of the three devils. They, ex- 
pecting a denouncement,had taken their limbs into 
partnership, and were setting as orderly as dea- 
consina church. Poor Cuff, was, by argument 
and occular demonstration proved to have been 
crazy or drunk, and also was condemned on the 
part of the landlord, to be trounced insfanter. But 
the gentlemen wags begged him off until the morn- 
ing, when they explained the joke much to the 
amusement of their auditors, and extremely to the 
satisfaction of the poor darky, who said he ‘ hope de 
bucra man wid de one foot and one arm stay away 
forever fore he cum agin.’ 


1 Black Man’s Dream.—A number of years by- 
gone, a black man, named Peter Cooper, happen- 
ed to marry one of our fair town’s-women, who did 
not use him with that tenderness that he conceived 
himself entitled to. Having tried all other arts to 
retrieve her lost affections in vain. Peter at last 
resolved to work upon her fears of punishment in 
another world for her conduct inthis. Pretending, 
therefore, to awake one morning, extravagantly 
alarmed, his helpmate was full of anxiety to know 
what was the matter; and having sufficiently as 
he thought, whetted her curiosity, by mysteriously 
hinting that could a tale unfold,” at length 
Peter proceeded as follows ; —‘* H—Il of a dream 
last night. 1 dream I goto Heben and rap at de 
doa,and a gentman came to de door, wid black 
coat and powda hair. Whoa dere ? Peeta Coopa 
—Who a Peeta Coopa ?—Am not know you.— 
Not knowa Peeta Coopa! Look de book, Sa.— 
take de'book, and he look de book and he could 
na find Peeta Coopa—-Den J] say, Oh lad, oh! 
look again, finda Peeta Coopa in a corna,—He 
take de book, an he look de book, and at last he 
finda Peeta Coopa in lilly, hilly [little] corna.— 
‘Peeta Coopa, cook ob de Royal Charlotte, ob 
Greenock,’ Walk in, Sa—(en I walk in, and 
dere was every ting—all kind of vittal—colly flow- 
er too—an | eat, I drink, an I dant, and I ting, an 
Ineva be done ; segar too, by Gum.—Den I say, 
Oh ! Jad oh ! look for Peeta Coop wife.—He take 
de book, an he look all oba de book, many, many, 
many a time, corna an all : an he could na finda 
Peeta Coopa wife.—Den I say, 0! lad, oh ! Jook 


de black book, an he finda Peeta Coopa wife fust 
page.—Peeta Coopa wife, buckra-woman, bad to 
her husband.—-[Greenock Advertiser. 


JOSEPHINE AND MARIE LOUISA. 


“As a domestic occurrence, nothing could 
more contribute to Bonaparte’s happiness than 
his union with Maria Louisa. He was wont to 
compare her with Josephine, by giving the lat- 
ter all the advantages of art and grace, the former 
the charms of simple modesty and innocence: His 
former Empress used every art to support or en- 
hance her personal charms; but with so much pru- 


dence and mystery, that the secret cares of her 
toilette could never be traced—her successor trust- 
ed for the power of pleasing to youth and nature. 
Josephine mismanaged her revenue and incurred 
debt without scruple. Maria Louisa lived within 
her income, or if she desired any indulgence be- 
yond it; which was rarely the case she asked it as 
a favor of Napolean. Josephine accustomed to 
political intrigues, loved to manage, to influence, & 
ito guide her husband: Maria Louisa desired only 
,to please and obey him. Both were excellent wo- 
men, of great sweetness of temper, and fondly at- 


tached to Napolean, In the difference between 
these distinguished persons, we can hardly discrim- 
inate the leading features of the Parisian and of the 
simple German beauty; but it is certainly singular 
that the artifieial charactet should belong to the 
daughter of a West India Planter: that marked 
by nature and simplicity, to a Princess of the prou- 
. dest court in Europe. Bonaparte, whose domes- 
tic conduct was generally praise-worthy, behaved 
| with the utmost kindness to his princely bride,— 
He observed, however, the strictest etiquette, and 
required it from the Empress. If it happened, for 
| example, as was often the case, that he was preven- 
ted from attending at the hour when dinner was 
plaaced on the table, he was displeased if, in the 
interim of his absence, which was often prolonged, 
she either took a book, or had recourse to any fe- 
male occupation—if, in short, he did not find her 
in the attitude of waiting for the signal to take her 
place at the table ” 


La Peyrovse. A French paper, noticing the 
silver shell belonging to a sword, found at one of the 
Malicolo Islands, by Capt. Dillon, and supposed 
by him to have belonged to Le Peyrouse, on account 
be some peculiar marks which it bore, observes, 
that 

“This shell has late undergone an examination 
at the mint office The following was the result: 
—The monogram where the name of Lo Peyrouse 
was supposed to be found, was formed of five let- 


ters joined together, and making the word Pxrts; 
2, that the supposed P. with a crown, isa Q with 
‘a crown, which is the stamp of the silversmith’s 
company; this stamp was about the year 1777 or 17- 
78; 3, that the supposed masonic emblems are no- 
thing but the manufacturer’s stamp which repre- 
sented a poniard in the midst of the letters F M. 
F, This mannfacturer was Francois Mozximilian 
Foucesse, sword-cutler, rue dela Pelleterie, Paris. 
4, that the mark taken for a small anchor, repre- 
sents a monkey’s head. This matk was affixed as 
a sign that the duty had been paid.” 


Extravagance Rebuked —in a dramatic piece 
lately published, old General Dorlon is persuading 
Adjutant Vincent to marry—“she is an angel,” says 
the General. “I don’t want an angel—I should 
not know what to do with an angel,” is the reply of 
the single hearted Adjutant.—“she is all sweetness,” 
rejoins the General: “So is a bee hive [answers 
Vincent] but it does not follow that I should like 
‘to trust my head into it.” 


| Lecournvrever—The celebrated Mademiselle 


Lecourvreuer, of the Theater Francais, passing 
through the streets at a very late hour, on a cold, 
raw night was accosted by a poor woman with four 
little children on her back, who in a token of bitter 
sufferings beseeched the actress te take pity on her 
destitute condition, Mademoiselle Lecourvreuer 
searched her pockets, and finding nothing—‘ Wait,” 
said she, “my good woman, I will give you more 
than you could have hoped for;” and instanly throw- 
ing off her mantle, she began to recite the impre- 
cations of Camilla, with a vehemenence and superi- 
or talent which soon collected a croud around her 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the season. She 
then made a collection among the auditors, and. 
with the fruits of her charitable exertion, gave the 


woman a sufficient sum to provide lodgings and 
clothes for her infants. 


The following marriage is announced in the pa- 
pers:—“Thomas Butler Chinn; Esq. of the Close, 
Litchfield, to Eliza Tippet, daughter of the late 
Secretory of the Navy.” A wag, who is always on 
the alert, wrote the following couplet upon this 
union :— 


“Although the sun is sultry yet, 
The coid will soon set in; 

And Thomas does quite right to get 
A Tippet for his Chinn,” 


St. Jame’s Place, July 26, 1827. S. R. 


An Englishman asked an Irishman if the roads 
in Ireland were good, ‘Yes,” said the Irishman, 
“so excellent that | wonder you do not import some 
of them into England. Wehavethe road to love 
strewed with roses: the road of matrimony through 
nettles; the road of honor through a duel: the road 
to prison through the courts of law; and the road to 
the undertaker’s through the apothecary’s shop.” 
Have you any road to preferment?” “‘No,” said the 
Irishman, “not now—that road since the Union is 
removed to England; you pass through it to the 


king’s palace, and I am told it is the dirtiest road 
in Great Britain.” 


A paB aT RHYMES.—A punster, and a great dab 
at crambo, one day observed that any thing might 
be turned into rhyme, or doggrel, upon which a 
friend, pointing toa board in Bond street, upon 
which was painted the words “This House to be 
sold,”? exclaimed, Come, the turn that into rhyme!’ 


with chalk, on the board, 
THIS HOUSE TO BE 


Ss O L D 


|when, in fact, we are the men of color, and they 
‘;the men of no color; they absorbing, and we reflect- 
\ing, the rays of light? If complexion be accounted 

fer by climate, would that contingency effect the 
|| color at birth, or give a predisposition for it? 


Mons. Calmet’s hypothesis of the pigmies, from 
Isaiah xvii; and Dr, Adam Clarke’s of the ape, 
from Genesis 111; are counterpart extravagancies of 
learned minds. ‘{ here is nothing in nature, how- 
ever, why there might not have been pigmies, as 
giants with six fingers and six toes, on each hand 
and foot, as in 2d Samuel xxz, if it had pleased the 
Creator to have made a set. 


Beavury, without the charms of wit and language, 
has but liitle force, and if it makes any conquest, 
it is after the manner of these brave generals, who 
quickly subdue a province but know not how to 
keep it. The empire of the fair isat least as much 
maintained by the charms of wit, as by those of the 
face. 


‘jupon which the other, with infinite promptitude,. 
i [as Mathew says] redeemed his pledge, by writing,. 


| Is it not an error to call Africans “men of color,” 
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THE DRAMA. 


BOSTON THEATRE, 


The performances at this Theatre commenced on Mon- 
day evening. The company is strong and efficient. Ta- 
ken coliectively, it is the best we have had since Pow- 
ell and Dickson were in their prime: we are carried 
back to the days of good acting— when something more 
Yhan mere amateurs was thought necessary to support 
the dignity of the stage. The house has been thorough- 
ly repaired ; and the skill and taste of the artist, Mr. 
Smith, are exhibited in a very favorable light. The 
Saloon is elegant and convenient. Indeed, the managers 
appear to have omitted nothing, that would tend to the 
convenience, comfort and satisfaction of their visiters ; 


for this they are entitled to a generous support. 


MONDAY SEPT. 17. 


The Rivals, and The Young Widow.—Itis difficult | 
to judge of the merits of a performer, by his first perform- 
ance. In Capt. Absolute, by Mr. Flynn, from the Hay- || 
market, we saw nothing to censure, or nothing deserv- 
ing of special encomium. In common parlance, it was 

very well. The same may be said of Faulkland by Mr. 
King, from Drury Lane ; though this was a much more 
difficult character, and though in the hands of a master, 
nota very popularene. Bos Acres, by Mr. Andrews, 
from Liverpoo}], was well represented. Mr. A. will vl- 
timately become a favourite among us. David, by Mr. |' 
Banker from New-York, was enacted with much pro- 
priety. It is unnecessary to say that Mrs. Malaprop 
found an able representative in Mrs. Barnes. Mrs. Ber- 
nard, as Lydia Languish, acquitted herself quite credita- 
bly. The Overture, by Mr. Parnell, is favourably spo- 
ken off. The Cobler a la Francoise by our favourite 
Finn, was well received. Did not see the Young Wid- | 
ow, no taste that way. The house was filled to a crowd. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 18. 


Rob Roy, and Tao late for Dinner.—Francis Os- 
baldistone, by Mr. Walton, from the Theatre Royal, 
York. Of this gentleman, as an actor, not much more 
can be said in his favour, than that he is a tolerable stock 
performer. Asa vocalist, he is decidedly the best that 
has appeared on the Boston boards, for some years past , 
and, as such, he is a valuable acquisition to the 
company. Rashleigh, by Mr. King. This genile- 
mar’s talents as a performer, were set forth this 
evening, to much greater advantage than in Faulk- 
Jand. Rashleigh was well conceived and enacted 
~ with much propriety. Dugal, and Maj Galbraith, have 
seldom found better representatives, than they found this 
evening, in Banker and Andrews. But Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, in the hands of our old friend Kilner, was a mas- 
terpiece. Rob Roy was justly represented by Finn,— 
we have seen it done better, however, and by Finn him- 
self ; but we have seen it done much worse. It is a part 
that requires great exertion of muscle and lungs,—in 
this, for once, Finn was wanting. We attribute it to 
indisposition and the fatigue te which he has been sub- 
jected. Mrs. Papanti’s singing, as usual, gave great sat- 
isfaction. We should be doing injustice to juvenile 
merit, did we not refer to the elegant manner in which 
the Favorite Scotch Dance, was executed by Miss 
M’Bride. It was received with applause, and gave the 
most ample satisfaction. We were not Too late for 
Dinner,--that charge can never be justly preferred 


against us. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19, 


The Belles Stratagem, and Clari.—Miss Rock from 
the Dublin and Edinburgh Theatres, made her first ap- 
pearance in America, this evening, as the representative 
of Letitia Hardy; and the character was sustained in a 
manner we have seldom seen equalled. She was per- 
fectly “at home,’’ and gave an evidence of talents and 


‘future usefulness, that could not be misunderstood, or| 
otherwise thar highly gratifying to the lovers of guod 
acting. Her songs were received with applause, and 
her dancing is very creditable. 4 Pas de Deux,by Misses 
Rock and M’Bride, was very handsomely executed. 
In fine, the whole piece was enacted with much spirit, 
and to the general acceptance of the audience. There 


are other new performers yet behind the curtain, but 


performed on the Boston boards for many years. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 20. 


Miss R. was received with applause, and her acting was 
satisfactory The piece went off spiritedly. 


| Vote. Mr. J. Barnes, is engaged for a few nights. 


MASONIC MIRROR. | 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1827. 


A discourse deliverd in Hollis street church, Boston 
September 2, 1827: oceasioned by the death of Horace 
‘Holley LL. D. late President of Transylvania Universi- 


ty. By John Pierpont, minister of Hollis street church. 
| Published by request. Boston, 1827. 

We have read this discourse with much satisfaction. — 
‘Unlike discourses generally pronounced on similar oc- 
| casions, this unfolds to us, a relation of the most promi- 
nent incidents and peculiarities of the deceased. It is 
‘not a fulsome panegyric on the virtues and talents of Dr 


| Holley, but a plain, madest delineation of his character 
asa man, a scholar, andadivine. The friends of the 
eminent individual, toe whose memory it is a token of re- 
spect, will read it with pleasure and satisfaction. The 
author beautifully and correctly observes: 

“We have come together to bring back his image to 


come io speak as we may of him who, from this place, 
once spoke so well of the value and the power of a ration- 
al faith, and of that moral integrity, and that bold and un- 
compromising mental independence, which bring the true 
lovers of Religious Truth to her abode anb her embrace. 
| We may not indeed speak worthily, we may not speak 

wisely; but honestly we may and will speak. Even if 
the pulpit which the deceased once adorned were now 
venal, had it Jost its honesty when it lost its ornament, 
he Jeft no legacy to purchase praise; and, as flattery can- 
not ‘soothe the dull cold ear of Death,’ so neither can 
the lips of the dead, however eloquent they may once 
have been, repay in kind a heartless and a worthless pan- 
egyric from the lips of the living.” 


Of the early life of Dr. Holley we are presented with 
‘the following sketch: 


Horace Houvey, the fourth minister of this ehurch, 
'and first President of ‘Transylvania University after its 
\reorganization in 18:8, was born in Salisbury, Connec- 
| tieut, in Fébruary, 1°81 He was the son of Luther 
Holley, and was one of six brothers, to all of whom the 
Creative Spirit, both physically and inteilectually, had 
imparted largely of his gifts. He was graduated at Yale 
College, 1803, with one of the highest honors of that in- 
stitution, at that time under the presidency of Dr. Dwight. 
Immediately after leaving college Vir. Holley entered up- 


Merchant of Venice, Fortune’s Foolic.--Shylock, | 
joy Mr. King. Portia, by Miss Rivers, from the Bir- 
| mingham Theatre. Both these parts were well sustained: 


On Monday, will be produced for the first time in| 
Boston, the new petit comedy of The Hundred Pound 


our minds; to ask of faithful memory and kind affection, | 
‘that they would unite their efforts for a few moments, and | 
retrace the noble and beautiful picture that has already be- | 
gun to fade, but which we would not lose. We have 


on the study of the Law, with Peter W. Radcliff Esq. 
a highly reputable lawver, of New York: with whom, | 
however, he did not remain many months befure he gave. 
up his flattering prospects of distinction at the bar, and, 
returning to New Haven in 1804, entered upon his waned 
logical studies with President Dwight, by whose counsels | 
he was provably not a little influenced, in determining: 
to change his professional course arly in the year, 
1406, soon after he had completed his course of theolo-' 
igical studies preparatory to the christian ministry, he 


was ordained as pastor of the parish of Greenfield Hill, 
in Fairfield County, Connecticut; the place which Dr. 
Dwight had held previous to his acceptance of the presi- 
dency at New Haven. After a short ministry there, he 
was regularly dismissed from his charge at Greenfield, by 
a Consociation of ministers, meeting at that place on the 
thirteenth of September, 1808, from which ecclesiastical 
body Mr. Holley received a certificate of his regular dis- 
mission, in which ‘‘they declare their entire approbation 


'| of his ministerial character, and recommend him to the 
from those we have already seen, we are fully convinced 


of the correctness of the opinion before expressed, that. 
it is the strongest and most competent company that has 


grace of God and the churches as a gospel minister.” 
The following illustration of the peculiar talent of the 


Doctor, is no less respectful to his memery, than it must 
be pleasing to his friends:— 


‘*It is principally and emphatically as an intellectual 
man that the friends of Mr. Holley would choose to re- 
member him, and that he would choose to be remembered 
bythem. It was mind, the apprehending, combining, rea- 
soning faculty; it was mind, in the gift of which the do- 
minion was given to man over brute beasts, and in the 
greater powers of which there is given to one man domin- 
ion over another; it was this which gave to the subject 
of the present discourse all the preeminence over others 
which he was ambitious to secure in life, and for which 
he would be ainbitious to be remembered after death. 

And, were I called upon to state in what particulars 
the mind of Holley had the advantage, when compared 
with most of even the leading minds of his age, I should 
say, in promptness in summouing up around him, to wait 
his bidding. the forces by which, in pole.nical or meta- 
physical warfare, his own citidel was to be defended, or 
the entrenched fortress of his adversary stormed; prompt- 
ness, with which he would bring hypothesis, analogy, and 
stubborn fact, into his service, and marshal and display 
them; and power by which, when he had gathered all his 
forces around him, and glanced his keen eye along the. 
array, he would move them on towards one point, and 
wield them as with one effort, and throw all their mass 
upon the one point selected for assault. Nor was the 
promptness of our friend less conscious in acquiring 
knowledge, from books and from its other sources, than 
it wasin giving it a direct application when acquired.— 
By what must have appeared to most men as a cursory 
glance over the leaves of a book, he would come into a 
more thorough and practical posses<ion of its contents, 
than many others by a repeated and diligent reading; and 
what he was at all times equally prompt to impart, in 
publick and private, in (he great assembly, and in social 
circles;—to impart even with readiness ard a cupiousness 
which sometimes gave occasion to bis friends to complain 
of a redundance, while in his company, rather than of a 
dearth. 

The accomplishment by which Holley was especially 
distinguished, and in respect to which he stood unques- 
tionably the first, I do not say in his profession merely, 
but in any profession, in the present age and in our own 
country; an accomplishment implying literary wealth and 


\|intellectual power, was extemporaneous, popular elo- 


quence. Orher scholars may have written more elegant- 
ly than he; other orators may, by patiently holding com- 
munion with the mighty dead, in the solitude of the libra- 
ry and by the midnight lamp, have brought out a dis- 
course, which, tried by the canons of criticism, and given 
to the world from: the press, might be transmitted through 
a longer series of ages, and be more admired for its ‘lu- 
cid order,’ and for the finished elegance of its composi- 
tion. But if I am asked where is, or where or when 
there has been, the man in this country, who at a single 
hour’s notice, would come into a great assembly more 
promptly, and sooner cherm the multitude to silence, or 
chain them longer to their seats, and move them more 
absolutely at his will, and make them more entirely his 


'|own, by the power of his eloquence, I must answer, that 


I do iot know. An elégant form, a graceful action, 
a countenance beaming at once with the expression of 
earne-iness and intelligence, an elocution ready and per- 
fectly distinct, though sometimes rapid and always ener- 
getic, a manner graceful and ful! of dignity; there natural 
advantages, superadded to his intellectual powers, ena- 
bled him to become what, by dissipline and culture, he 
made himself, probably the most accomplished and effi- 
cient pulpit orator that our country has produced.”’ 


We will present the reader with but one more extract 
from this excellent discourse, but would earnestly re- 
commend it to them as being worthy of the occasion;— 


‘‘He was a burning and a shining light; and ye were 
willing for a season to rejoiced in his light.’ A voice has 
reached you, from beyond the mountains, telling you that 


after he had gone down, to your eve:, he was holding 


‘on his high course of splendor and beneficence, and that 
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the. hill-tops and plains of the West, were, in their turn 
rejoicing in his beams. But now, bis light and his pow- 
er are lost. to the world! -cience, and Eloquence, and 
Friendship mourn his loss. Grateful and kind recollec- 
tions of Ministerial fidelity revive, my friends in your bo- 
soms, as you gather to the place where he once offered | 
your payers to that Good Spirit who ruleth the raging of 
the sea, and sitteth serene upon the floods. From these. 
floods, the voice of the fatherless and the widow has reach- | 
ched your ears.—‘My Father, O my Father!’ That ery 
reaches you, tho’ itweat up from the lips of childl.ood, | 
amidst the roar ofwinds and many waters. The wail of 
the sick and solitary widow, too, comes up to you from 
the deep; 

‘Oh! had he lived to reach his native land, 

And then expired, I would have blessed the strand. 

But, where my husband lies I may not lie; 

I cannot come with broken heart to sigh 

O’er his loved dust, and strow with flowers his turf: 

His pillow hath no cover but the surf: 

I may not pour the soul-drop from mine eye 

Near his cold bed:—he slumbers in the wave! 

Ob, I will love the sea, because it is his grave.’ 


And shall he, my friends, go down into that grave for- 
gotten? Shall no voice be raised to do him honor, even 
in the house that, we may almost say, was raised by his 
voice? shall no lips speak of him, and plead for a kind re- 


membrance of him, in the temple where his lips, touc.ed | 


and warmed as they were by the living fires of God’s al- 
tar, spoke so well for God and his goodness, and so elo- 
quently pleaded the cause of trath and righteousness in 
the great congregation? He shall not go down, thus.un- 
honored, into the deep. 


Fallen model of manly beauty and strength—set up once, 
by thy Maker’s hand, to grace and beautify the temple of 
our devotions, but now thrown down and marred by death! 


‘Thou shalt not float upon thy watery bier 
Unwept, and weiter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of one meledious tear.’ 


Departed spirit, that even here wast clothed with light 
and power from on high!.—we may not disregard thee in 
thy departure. We may not witness, unmoved, thy 
breaking away in darkness, and storm, and flame, and 
thy going up—thine own fires unqdenched—where Light 
and Power are enthroned. v3 

Departed leader of the disciples of Jesus!-—with thee eye 
of the christian faith we follow thee to brighter and bet- 
ter abodes, to the communion of the sanctified and re- 

deemed: 
‘There entertain thee all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies.’ 


Thou wouldst not have us mourn our loss, which is their 
gain and thine. We will not question the wisdom that 


hath called thee to thy reward; but, as we have often | 
bowed whilst thou was with us here, we still bow with 


thee before the throne of our common Father, and say, 
‘hy will be done!” 

Tur Lyceum.—The September number of this val- 
uable magazine is published. It opens with The Forest 
King, a beautiful poem, occupying fifteen pages, and 
which adds not a little to the value of the present number. 
This is followed by—Island of Nantucket -The Dying 
Girl —Harper’s Ferry and its environs—Napoleon— Pop- 
ular poetry of Denmark—-North American Review and 
Dr. Comstock’s Mineralogy—To Julius—The lively 
chit chat and interesting critical notices, which usually 
wind up each number, are omitted in this. For this 
omission the editor makes an apology, with which we 
must at present rest satisfied, though it is but a poor sub- 
stitute for the rich banquet usually served up far our 
greedy appetites ; but it may not be well to be always 
feasting on ‘‘fat things.’? We derive our knowledge of 
the goodness of things by comparison ; an unsavoury 
dish once ina while, may therefore, enable us better to 
valuea sumptuous one. With the exception of this 
omission, however, the present number is fully equal to 
its predecessors. 


Installation at Berwick.---St.. John’s lodge, No. 51, 
will be installed at South Berwick, on Thursday nect. 


Exercises to commence at 10 o’clock, a.m. Brethren 
ii the vicinity are invited to attend. 


— 


For the Mirror. 
MASONIC. 


Phoenix Lodge, in Hanover, Massachusetts, was con- 
stituted and its officers installed in due and ancient form, 
on Thursday the 6th day of Sept. inst , in their new Ma- 
sonic Hall, in the presence of a large assemblage of the 
masonic brethren,— by R. W. S. Sprague, Jr. Esq. D. D. 
G. Master, assisted by several officers of the M. W. G. 
Lodge of \\ass. After the ceremonies of consecration 
and installation, a procession was formed, consisting of 
the visiting brethren and several Lodges, accompanied 
by the Grand Lodge, with their Banners, Jewels, &c. 
which proceeded to St. Andrew’s Church,when a sermon 
was delivered by Rev. brother Bent, of Weymouth, and 
an excellent address was pronounced by Rev. brother 
Butler, of Quincy, which was listened to with much 
attention & gratification. After which the procession was 
again formed and moved to the Hall, where they sat 
down to a dinner prepared for the occasion. 


The following sentiments were offered with many oth- 
ers which have not been received. 


R. W. br. Seth Sprague, Jr. D. D. G. Master. 

Phoenix Lodge.——Publicly acknowledged among the 
associated friends of humanity, may they lessen the ag- 
gregate of human misery. 

R_ W. Horace Collamore, Master of Phoenix Lodge. 
—-The Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. 

R W. br. Porter, Master of Corner Stone Lodge, 
Duxbury.-- Phoenix Lodge——Like and unlike the late 
phenomena that appeared in the Heavens—like that, may 
its virtues shine equally resplendent, and unlike, may it 
long attract the gaze of the world. 

R. W. br. Weston.—The orator of the day, a brilliant 
Masonic light, may he long live an honor to the craft 
and the ornament of his country. 

R. W. br. Collamore, master of Phenix Lodge—Free 
Masonry—The primitive mother of the arts and sciences, 
in the Old World—may her children never be Weaned 
in the New. 

W. br. Oldham, S. Warden of Phoenix lodge—The 
enemies of Freemasonry, who judge through ignorance 
and condemn without knowledge—may they possess less 
enmity, more honesty and become useful members of our 
Society. 

Br. Josselyn, of Phoenix Loége—The superstitious 
old ladies of New-York, (who resolved that their daugh- 


ters should not marry a mason,) may they be doomed to 
cold nights and light bedclothes. 


R. W. br: Lamson, of Duxbury—May the Lodge this 
day consecrated, be beautiful as the sun in ita brightness, 
cheering and enlivening as its kindliest influence, clear 
and glorious as its noontide beams. 

By a brother---Masons---Like Adam of old, when left 
to their own choice, may they always choose 4 Miss. 

By a Brother —Blessed is Masonry, when its enemies 
shall say all manner of evil against it falsely. 


EverinGc Lewis & Howe of 
this city, have issued proposals for publishing a daily 
evening paper under this title. Itis intended to exclude 


all party politics. The terms $5 per annum. We like the 
plan and wish them success. 


Female Courage.—- At the prison of Columbus Ohio, 
during the absence of the jailor, Col. Ebey, two prison- 
ers having divested themselves of their irons, attempted 
an escape. Col. E’s wife hearing the noise, flew to the 
passage door, which they however forced open. Mrs. 
E. seized hold one of them and clung to him, while he 
dragged ber over two or three fences, by which time her 
calls for help had brought to her assistance persons who 
secured him again in prison. The other made his es- 
cape. 


Petersburg letters of the ist July, contradicts 
the rumours of an early peace between Persia and 


Russia. 


TREMONT THEATRE... 

This Theatre will open on Monday Evening nert, 
with the popular play of WIVES as THEY WERE 
and MAIDS as THEY ARE. And the Farce ot 
THE LADY and THE DEVIL. 

The prize address will be spoken by Mr Blake. The 
interior of this house is said to be superior tv any Thea- 
tre in the country, and equal to the most splendid in 
Europe. We had not an opportunity until last evening 
to view it, (which by the way we did not improve,) and 
are therefore, not qualified to describe it. More anon. 


IMPORTANT FROM SOUTH AMERICA, 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman of the first respec- 
tability and intelligence, received at our News Room per 
schr. Monroe, dated Laguira, 22d August. 

‘‘This department since the departure of Bolivar, on the 
6th of last month, for Bogota, via Carthagena, has remain- 
ed entirely quiet; yet every disposition is evinced of hos- 
tility, by words only, against the Liberator and his decrees 
while exercising the extraordinary power assumed under 
the Constitution in calming the disturbances of Venezuela. 

We have news up to the 10th of July, from Bogota, 
which states that the extraordinary powers of Bolivar have 
been revoked and every disposition to resist the Bolivian 
party, if hostile to the Constitution. Bolivar, from the 
last accounts, was at Carthagena with 600° troops, and 
Urdanita from Maracaibo at Cucuta with200Q more. I 
cannot believe there is a disposition to create an internal 
war, yet by many it is believed that Bolivar’s views have 
been to subvert the Constitution and establish a Govern- 
ment of more consolidated powers. This department ap- 
pears to be decidedly for a confederacy of states upon the 
principle of the United States. 

The Congress have fixed the calling of a general Con- 


|| vention for March next, to endeavour, if an open rupture 


should not previously take place, to settle all the differ- 
ences of the country. Repert says that the Liberator is 
much displeased at the Congress, and was determined to 
march against it, in consequence of their order to the citi- 
izens of Columbia not to obey any other authority than 
the erders and the laws of Congress. A proclamation to 
this effect has been made in Maraciibo. I canndt believe 
that Bolivar, with hostile intentio#is, will opposethe Con- 
gress. Various reports for some months have been in cir- 
culation of the supposed or intendad interference of Great 
Britain in the political affairsofthi: country. I must con- 
fess, suspicions are pretty strong, yet if it is so it is con- 
fined to diplomatic circles. Many circumstances would 
induce a belief that she wished a controling influence on 
the Main, and the position of her Island settlements and 
the immense fortifications now builting upon the Ilsand of 
Curacva, supposed to be done by British funds and un- 
der British orders, squints a little towards one day or other 
saying to the inhabitants of the Main, you must only, by 


my permission, cultivate the earth or spread your canvass 
upon these seas.’’ 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will be given asa 
premium for the most approved Plan for the construction 
of a MASONIC HALL, to be erected in this city, of 
the following dimensions and description:—The building 
to be of brick, with a brick or stone front, four stories, 
and 60 feet front, and extending 90 feet back. The base- 
ment story must be flush with the street, calculated for 
two stores, with back rooms, and an ample passage en- 
trance between them. The second story to be appropri- 
ated te public purposes. The third story must contain a 
a ged room, and preparation rooms; and the fourth story, 
a chapter and preparation rooms. The Masonic Hal] 
must not cost to exceed $22,000. Plans, with estimates, 
will be received by the undersigned until the lst Novem. 


ber next. 
THOMAS I. WRAY, 
SAEUEL HALE, | = 
ALX. M’KENZIE, = 8 
WM.T.GOULD, ! @ § 
JOHN W. WILDn, ; 

Note —Lumber may be had in this city, at ten dollar 
and fifty cents per thousand, superficial measure; and 
bricks at $7 50 per thousand. (OU caw 
Augusta, Geo. ug. 23, 1827, 

The Savannah Georgian, Charleston City Ga- 
zette, Richmond Enquirer. National Intelligencer, Balti- 
more Patriot, Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, — 
New-York Enquirer, Boston Patriot, Masonic: Mirror 
and Providence Gazette, will please publish the above. 
lence a week until the 20th October, and forward their 


ing 


) accounts to the above committee. 
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THE WREATH. 


** Tho? thus , confin’ d, my agile thoughts may fly 
‘ Thro’ all the regions of variety.’ — Otway, 


— 
For the Masonic Mirror. 
LINES 
COMPOSED ON THE DEATH OF MRS. B. 


Her radiant lamp of life has ceased to burn; 

And memory’s tears bedew her kallowed urn: 

She sleeps in calm repose beneath the tomb, 

Where wild flowers flourish, where the violets bloom. 


No more she hears the busy noise of day; 

No more she views the sun’s exhaustless ray, 

Nor evening shades draw near when Cynthia’s light 
Pour’s from the stary throne her radiance bright. 


We watch’d around her couch till life was o’er, 
And then we wept but now we weep no more; 
Her ev’ry wish has passed our vain endeavour, 
And we shall met her here, no more forever. 


Yet we shall meet when time’s owift wheel is still, 
For surely ’tis our Saviour’s sacred will, 

To dry the mourner’s tears, by sorrow driven— 
And call our wand’ring spirits home to Heaven. 


We weep no more, but trace with mental eye— 
Her peaceful path to realms beyond the sky; 

Her rapturous sou! from this frail scene deliver’d—- 
Hath gone to rest, where ties are no more sever’d. 


THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


Yes—yes—I’|I lead a single life, 
{A married man is lost .] 

For the dearer a wife may be, 
The more that-wife may cost! 


Ye meddling match-makers may try, 
Te wheed!+ me, ’tis true ; 
tho’ match your choice, 
I’ll be a matzh for you. 


Myself to youI’ll never lend, 
So fret, andsigh, and groan; 

For tho’ I an a single man, 
T’li prove I'm not a loan. 


I’ve sought all Londen thro’ and thro’ 
*Mong dames of high degree, 

I’ve seen a hundred pretty maids, 
But not one made for me! 


« * * * 


A bachelor Iymy friends may laugh, 


Pluming the vigorous wing to fly, he stood J 
Fearless, though lonely. Beautiful and bright, 
Outstretched before him, the wide world he view- 
ed 
And though, from midst his ways, the sound of strife 
Rose loud, it spoke of energy and life. 


Again I saw him —then his cheek was pale, 
And bent his form, and dimmed his lightning eye; 
His strength had gone, as the tree fades when fail 
The freshning streams, and blighting winds go by; 
Gone to generous pride, the fixed intent, 
With which to the world’s cirque like gallant steed 
he bent. 


But, though he struggled on against the tide, 
The goal of promise still did fleet away, 
And still did mock him --till his last hope died 
None cried “God bless him.’’ on his weary way, 
Looked kind, or stretched a timely nand to save; 
What marvel then,—the green turf decks his grave! 


Yea, death fell on him, for his ills were sore; 
Nor was it te his heart ungrateful boon; 
—As a light billow on the level shore, 
Or lamp expiring in the ardeat noon, 
He died unheeded save by one, and she 
Had been the mether of his infancy. 


athe 
THE RHINE. 

Born where b!ooms the Alpine rose, 

Cradied in the Boden-see, 
Forth the infant river flows, 

Leaping on in childish glee, 
Coming to a riper age, 

He crowns bis rocky cup with wine, 
And makes a gallant pilgrimage 

To many a ruined tower and shrine. 
Strong and swift, and wild, and brave, 
Oa he speeds with crested wave; 
And spur*ng ought like check of stay, 
Fights and foams along his way, 
O’er crag and shoal, until his flood 
Boils lixe maahoods hasty blood 


Older, broader, deeper grown, 

All romantic follies flown, 

Now the leden Buertschiff sails 
Slowly oer his sober tide, 


Which wanders on through fertile vales, 
And looks like Peace by Plenty’s side. 


Joy, and strife, and labour past, 
In his grave he sinks at last! 
Not the common river’s tomb— 


No Benediet they’ll find me; 
Free as the air I'll live and die, 
leave no heir behind me! 
——- 
From the U..8, Literary Gazette. 
THE POOR SCHOLAR. 
I <aw him starting in his new career; 
The hue of health was on ‘is cheek—his eye 
Flashed with the eye of genius, while no fear 
Cast its dark cloud o’er his aspirings high. 
And o’er his brow, a fluttering light and shade 
A thousand bright and glorious fancies played. 


And he did seem like one who lightly deemed 
Of chance and. peri! that encircle fame—— 
One who, wherever the wave-jewel gleamed, 


Would urge right on with ardour nought eou!d ||2%4 the inhabitants of the Island; massacred men, 


tame; 
Ay, one who loved it better, that it lay 
Where the vexed ocean flung its troubled spray, 


Like a young eagle on the mountain height, 


Not the oceans’ mighty womb: 

it Into earth he melts away, 

Like that very thing ef clay, 

Man~— whose brief and chequered course 


He hath copied from his source. 


_MISCBLLAN Y. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 

The Island of St. Domingo had long been held 
in peaceable possession by the French, and it was 
not until Louis XVI, mounted the throne that its 
quietude was disturbed. ‘The blacks had become 
very numerous and impudent, but it was not even 
‘supposed, antil it actually happened, that an in- 
surrection was about taking place. ‘The negroes 
arose and were cruel in the extreme to the whites, 


women and children in the most barbarous manner, 
having no regard for age, sex, or condition, Ii 
was a dreadful seene—the blood flowed through the ' 
‘gutters like water—and the groans of misreab). 
victims rang upon the air in mournful sounds. The 


inhabitants as many as were spared, flew to the 
ships in the harbour for safety: being few, the cap- 
tains were compelled to embark, leaving hundreds 
on shore praying them for God’s sake to take them 
on board; but it was in vain, and the wretches 
giving up all hopes, flung themselves into the river 
to rise no more. 

Among the passengers who were so lucky as to 
procure a passage on board one of the ships bound 
for Philadelphia, was one of the moss wealthy aad 
intelligent merchants of the island. He had been 
fortunate enough, to save from the wreck of his 
fortune, some gold and valuable jewels. His wife 
and daughter also were safe, and with him. Not- 
withstanding Monsieur Berenger was seemingly 
very fortunate, yet he had been so unused to wants 
of any kind that the denial of any gratification 
rendered him completely unhappy. 

His wife was an amiable woman, and his dangh- 
ter Louisa, a charming accomplished girl, and her 
father’s idol. ‘They arrived in Philadelphia and 
took lodgings in Oallowhill street. It was some 
time before they learned the English language, as 
they kept very retired, and all the neighbourhood 
were in wonder who they could be. The daugh- 
ter never went out but in company with her father, 
and they seemed inseparably bound to each other. 
Phe old man never smiled but on his child, and it 
was always observed he appeared happy only in 
her company. She was as delicate a creature as 
ever nature moulded: and her misfortunes were on- 
ly supportable because her father yet existed, and 
she wished to live only on his account. ‘They soon 
gained many friends in their neighbourhood, among 
whom were Mr. Marville and his nephew Freder- 
ick. ‘They soon became warmly attached to the 
family, and Frederick was aware it was the love of 
Louisa. 

Happy would Mr. Barenger have been could he 
have seen his daughter comfortably situated in life, 
but to die and leave so tender a plant to buffet the 
rude blast of adversity and poverty, was more than 
the old man could bear. He was seated one pleas- 
ant afternoon in his arbour, with his daughter and 
friend beside him, his eyes bent intently on her, 
anda tear stealing down his cheek when his daugh- 
ter was suddenly called from him by her mother.— 
As he went the old man raised his hands and eyes 
to heaven and exclaimed, “who shall protect my 
child when I am taken from her.”\—His friend was 
moved by the manner of the old man, and seizing 
his hand pressed it between his own, and exclaimed, 
‘never shall she or you want while I live.’"— The 
old man spoke not—his looks told what his tongue 
would utter—he kissed his friend’s hand, laid his 
hand on his bosom and breathed a last long sigh 
of farewell to mortality. 

Medical aid. was procured immediately, but it 
was of no avail, a vein was opened in the neck and 
the blood rushed from it so profusely that the phy- 
sicians could not stop it, till nearly every drop of 
blood had left the body; a circumstance so singular 
could not be accounted for by the physicians, and on 
opening the body they found the old mans heart not 
only figuratively, but actually broken in two parts. 
This circumstance had such an effect on the daugh- 
ter that she died in a twelvementh after her mar- 
riage with Frederick, and just as she had become 
the mother of a charming daughter, 


SIEKNESS. 

As is usual at this season, considerable sickness 
prevails among children. Much of this is doubt- 
less produced by the indulgence of parents and 
friends in supplying them with the fruits of the sea- 
son, particularly those fruits that are not yet matur- 
ed. A prudent caution in this respect would pre- 


serve the health and lives of many children. 
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